CHAPTER III

AS a young man of twenty-four, Bernard Shaw began to
evolve a moral code. He perceived in those phases of
contemporary existence which either intimately touched his life
or daily challenged his critical scrutiny, a shocking discrepancy
between things as they are and things as they should be. He
has never been a " whole hogger," like Pope or Omar Khayyam:
he neither believed that whatever is is right nor wished to
shatter this sorry scheme of things entire. The arch-foe of
idealism, he paradoxically prefaced his attack by hoisting the
banner of an ideal. Shaw has spent more than a quarter of a
century in formulating his ideal, in attempting to concretize his
individual code into a universal ethical system.

Let us not fall into the crass error of supposing that Shaw
has never come under the spell of the fascination of idealism
and romance. Shaw the realist paid his toll to Romance before
the moral passion ever dawned upon his soul, Just as Zola
always bore the brand of Hugo, just as Ibsen worked his way
through romance to real life, so Shaw found his feet in realism
only after tripping several times over the novels of a romantic
imagination. Shaw's novels are the products of a riotous and
fanciful imagination, if not, as he dubs them, the compounds
of ignorance and intuition, In a celebrated discussion with Mr.
W. H, Mallock, we have Shaw's frank confession:

" We are both novelists, privileged as such to make fancy
pictures of Society and individuals, and to circulate them
as narratives of things that have actually been; and the
critics will gravely find fault with our fictitious law, or our
fictitious history,"or our fictitious psychology, if we depart
therein from perfect verisimilitude. Why have we this
extraordinary privilege? Because, I submit, we are both
natural-born tellers of the thing that is not. Not, observe, Irrational Knot was published in
